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TEACHING AND EXAMINING. 


When the teaching and examining of students is 
conducted by separate and independant bodies mu- 
tual co-operation is necessary. It would be unfair 
for the examining body to draw up hard and fast 
regulations without consultation with the teachers. It 
would not only be unfair to the teachers but to those 
taught, and the student is an element that has claims 
on the consideration of both parties. Just as the 
convenience and interests of the teaching body must 
be considered so also must those of the examining 
body. Alterations on either side should only be 
made by mutual consent. 

These remarks are suggested by a rumour that the 
Principals of some of the schools propose to add to 
their curriculum a summer course. We cannot vouch 
for the accuracy of the rumonr, but as such an altera- 
tion would affect the student and the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons we think the matter one for 
serious consideration. The bye-laws and regulations 
of the council provide for an examination in July 
but such examination has not been conducted for 
some years. ‘T'o reimpose it now would entail great 
expense, and fuollowing so soon upon the May ex- 
aminations could only be carried out by the Royal 
College at a heavy pecuniary loss. We take it there- 
fore that even ifa summer session be considered 
expedient from a teaching point of view it would 
not be considered desirable by the examining body. 
Looked at from the students interests a summer 
session seems to us a still more serious error. Prac- 
tical acquaintance with clinical work and the natural 
functions of healthy animals is a conspicuously weak 


point in veterinary students. May June and July | 


are the only three months in the year when it is 
possible for a young man to see and take part in 
those special operations which it is essential for a 
practitioner to know. If these three months have 
to be spent at college it seems to us that the disad- 
vantages overweigh the advantages. There may of 
course be reasons and arguments unknown to us 
Which have determined the adoption of the rumoured 
summer course, but we confess that we are unable to 


imagine what they may be. Perhaps the rumour is a 
false one. 





Tue New Gianpers Orper. 


FP. Board of Agriculture has just issued a new 

rs - granting additional powers to the Local 

a ete in England and Scotland. The omission 

a and, we trust, does not mean that glanders is 
allowed free spread there. 


The following are the chief points which come in- 
to force on October 17th. 


Glanders includes the form of disease called farcy. 
Any person in charge of a glandered horse must give 
notice to the police. 


Local Authorities may— 

Placard infected premises. 

Regulate the movement of diseased animals in 
any stable or field. 

Regulate the movement of animals on premises 
where disease exists. 

Brand or mark any diseased or suspected 
animal. 

Provide for cleansing and disinfection. 

Provide for separation and isvlation. 

Slaughter diseased animals found in public 
places. 

Detain or isolate suspected animals. 

Slaughter diseased or suspected animals. 

Slaughter animals that have been in contact 
with diseased horses, or in any way exposed 
to infection. 

Pay compensation for diseased horses slaugh- 
tered, to the extent of half their value—no 
compensation to exceed £20. 

Pay compensation to the extent of the full value 
when slaughtered animals are not diseased. 


As over 80 per cent. of glanders is found in and 
around London, the County Council of that district 
will have a heavy task, and it is to be hoped that 
neighbouring counties will loyally assist. 

If the order be acted upon generally the new regu- 
lations are calculated to reduce the disease rapidly 
to a minimum. 


s MAuuern 1n AcTION. 


It is not always safe to rely upon the reports of lay 
journals in connection with scientific work. The following 
telegram to The Daily News seems to show that Professor 
Nocard has now had a really practical experiment. 
‘‘ Glanders and farcy are now rife in Paris, and their spread 
has bee: alarmingly rapid among the cab horses. They 
began in the stables of the ‘‘ Compagnie Urbaine” soon 
after the cab strike, when the unfortunate animals there 
were not cleaned or exercised, and were kept on famine 
rations to counterbalance the losses the strike would bring 
about. M. Nocard has come from Alfort to treat the sigk 
horses. He does not claim to heal them, but to show in 
what horses either of the maladies just named is in the 
state of incubation. They are inoculated by him with 
mallein, which, when the disease is present, causes fever. 
Six hundred horses were slaughtered in consequence of the 
symptoms being brought out by inoculations. During six 
weeks horses suffering from glanders were going through 
Paris and spreading infection. It is not known what was 
done with those that died, the company not having declared 





the illness or deaths at the Prefecture of Police. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


CASTRATION STANDING. 





To the wealthy, busy. city practitioner this subject 
can be of little interest. He need not trouble about 
the operation, and at its best it is never a fortune- 
making employment. But to his poorer brother who 
has just left College armed with a diploma and a 
castrating knife, without ever having seen a colt 
castrated by any method, intending to make a name 
if not a practice in a country district, where every 
little failure or otherwise will be handed round to 
his own and an opponent’s clients, I think the 
following notes may be of interest, and that is my 
only excuse for troubling you with them, and if 
they are worthy a place in your next Record put 
them there. 

The directiuns for cooking a hare which commence 

‘* First catch the hare,” are now historical, but in 
my case I often find on going to operate I have 
first to catch the colt. In districts where the colts 
are housed in winter, are hand-fed and haltered, 
there is no trouble in the haltering, but on hill 
farms where the colts are wintered outside they are 
as wild as Argentine horses, and the operator is ex- 
pected to catch, halter, and castrate them “ while 
you wait.” Many owners in my district delay 
haltering or handling the colts till after the opera- 
tion as they find they are pretty quiet for a few days 
after. This is about the only difficulty I meet with 
in the standing operation, as I find that colts after 
being just haltered fret and fight far more at the 
halter than they do at the operation, and if the 
operation is not all, it may be then the operator and 
not the condition of the animal gets blamed. 

And now the question may be asked—When will 
we operate? I find that a colt from two years old 
upwards is more easily operated on and stands the 
operation better than a younger one; but un- 
fortunately we are left little choice in the matter 
for we are generally asked to operate to please the 
owner and not ourselves. I don’t like to operate on 
ap animal under a year old, and it is remarkable 
how much the testicles grow in a month or six 
weeks when the animal is about a year old, and 
therefore I always advise spring foals to be operated 
on the following June, if possible, when they are 
about thirteen months old. If they have been well 
wintered they may do at twelve months, but if 
starved ney may not even do at thirteen. Of 
cuurse all these rem i 
elenren it Se quite an easy task openoting ate. 
when the animal is cast. ee 

All these little matters having been seen to, then 
the operation is to be performed, with the animal 
m as near his natural state as possible, making no 
alteration whatever in his feeding and no attention 
need be paid to weather as I never saw a colt go 
wrong from any condition of the atmosphere, and 
from my note book I find I have operated at all times 
and in all weathers, and I think the best lot of re- 
coveries 1 ever had was in aged animals (5) operated 








on in hard frosty weather on 2nd day of January. 
Have the animal brought to the door of his box, or 
if the box be large enough and light enough I 
operate inside. Put rope of halter through his. 
mouth and hitch it firmly under jaw, and give this 
to a good man to hold standing at near shoulder of 
colt, and put twitch on nose and give it to a man to 
hold standing at the off shoulder; with instructions 
to buth to keep the animal from going forward, and 
if they only do this the chief difficulty is overcome. 
I am very particular about a twitch, and use one 
made of 10 or 12 thicknesses of hard white cord, 
and I always like to screw it up tightly. 

The operator now stands on near side of colt, and 
washes scrotum of colt and his own hands in weak 
solution of perchloride of mercury, and with clean 
towel dries thoroughly hands and parts to be operated 
on. The operator now stands with his back to head 
of colt, and on the near side, with his head resting 
gently in the hollow of the flank of the colt. The 
right testicle and its coverings are now grasped firmly 
in the left hand the fore finger and thumb being down 
wards, and the fore finger of course being nearest the 
operator. With avery sharp scalpel (not one of 
the ordinary square pointed castrating knives) a free 
incision is made from before backwards, right 
through all the coverings of the testicle. One word 
in passing about this incision. It cannot be too 
large but it often is too small, and more than one 
colt I know of might have been skipping the daisies 
instead of turning his toes up to them had | had 
this advice a few years ago. This large incision 
made, the testicle is allowed to drop out, not to be 
squeezed out; and the very same process is to be 
gone through with the near one, which is more easily 
done, as in 90 per cent. of colts I have cut the aear 
testicle is larger than the right. It may happen at 
times that the right cord is so short that the testicle 
is not easily grasped from the near side, then I 
go to the off side, and the hands are exactly reversed 
and of course the left hand has to use the knife. At 
first this is rather difficult but comes all right with 
practice. 

Both testicles having been liberated, then the 
clam is fixed. I send you clam which you see has 
a ridge on one side which fits into a groove on the 
other and is kept on the cord by means of a screw. 
The clams have been dried out of a solution of per 
chloride of mercury, and grooveand feather are rubbe 
over with ointment 1-20 of same preparation. 
hinge of clam is placed posteriorly, and the cord 
spread ont as much as possible in the clam, 4” 
here the operator must have all his senses about 
him. Some animals pull on the cord 80 forcibly 
that it is difficult to get the clam far up the com 
and on no account must the clam be put on when of 
animal is thus pulling at the cord. Move the coltabou 
a bit and make him spread his hocks @ little oa 
it is possible to place the clam at least two inches 
above the testicle. Of course ,it may not be i Ff 
convenient to wait his time to {get this done, * e 
the animal is to make a healthy recovery peg 
done. When the clam has been got in po, 
the screw is fixed and ‘gently screwed home. aye 
animal may struggle a little just when the § 
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commences to catch the cord. but as the operator 
has clam in one hand and screw in the other he can 
just wait till the struggling is finished. This I look 
upon as the principle advantage the screw clam has 
over those tied with string, etc., that whereas in 
others the branches of the clam have to be pressed 
by an assistant while the cord is tied by the operator, 
the animal in struggling may injure the cord. In 
this case the holding and screwing are both done by 
the same hands, and there is not nearly so much 
chance of the cord being strained. The clams being 
thoroughly screwed up as firm as can possibly be 
done, as this is very important, the testicles are re- 
moved close up. to bottom of clam with a pair of 
ordinary dressing scissors bent on their flat at the 
joint, to allow them to cut close up to the clam, and 
the animal returned to his box. 

The instructions to attendant are:—Remove the 
clams next morning after having saturated the 
hands with mercuric solution left by the operator. 
Push up cords, sponge away all blood or serum from 
wounds and legs, and then treat him exactly as be- 
fore the operation. If on grass put him out at 
once, and if in winter give him healthy exercise, 
but don’t further interfere with wounds. 

Having thus described the operation, I may be 
allowed to notice a few of the more important points 
more fully. Surely it is now admitted by all that 
the success or failure of an operation depends on 
the cleanliness and absolute freedom from germs of 
the hands and instruments, and after years of ex- 
perience I find nothing so good as mercuric chloride. | 
Tam scrupulously particular about that, and many | 
of my primary failures were due to carelessness on | 
this head. Then about the opening in the scro- | 
tum; if the opening in the scrotum is not pretty | 
large and the clam and testicle drop down a little, | 
swelling of cord and scrotum takes place; the swell- | 
ing of cord becomes constricted at the scrotum, and | 
m six or eight hours may be as large as a pigeon’s | 


| 
| 


egg, as the blood gets down but is kept from return- | 
ing by pressure from the scrotum. When the clam is | 
to be removed what is to be done with this swelling? | 
The wound in the scrotum will not let it pass, and | 
even if it did 1 don’t think it would be judicious to | 
try to pass it, as we have here a tissue neither dead | 
nor alive. In a case of this kind I at once ligature | 
the cord above the swelling, remove the swelling | 
and the clam, and push the end of the cord up. _If | 
this has been done early the animal may do all | 
right, but if the swelling and constriction have been | 
present for 24 hours the case is about as likely to go 
sane ea te do well, the animal dying of course | 
rom a thickening of that cord, and peritonitis. 
If again the clam is not well up the cord. we may 
— when the clam is removed, that the cord hangs 
a a little through the wound in the scrotum, 
e —— in the healing process, and the free end 
a e a may atrophy as the wound closes, or it 
> y as likely keep growing and have to be removed 
y an other operation. 
“ ‘oe the ointment in clam causes complete death 
oe —— that is in the clam, and it also allows 
pred clam to be quite easily removed. | When no 
ment is used the clam adheres firmly and may 





injure the cord in removal, and the injured portion 
may commence a new growth. _If it does so before 
the wound in scrotum heals it will come through it. 
I never like the clams on more than 12 hours, as 
after that adhesions form between the cord and 
scrotum, which are difficult to break down, and 
when the operation has boen carried out as directed 
they can be safely removed in four hours after the 
operation. You observe I use a cord for a hinge on 
clam—for two reasons. I can cut it after using 
them, and get the parts better cleaned ; and further, 
a hinge is likely to get slack with use, whereas in 
this case the cord used, whenever it gets wet con- 
tracts, and has a tendency to tighten the clam 
further. 

And now I am done; I have described the opera- 
tion exactly as I perform it; and I have had most 
success after having tried all others that I have 
heard or read about. And if the language is plain 
and the sense mixed a little, remember it is 
written by— A Country Ver. 


VETERINARY LIFE IN THE ARMY, 
A STORY TOLD BY THREE OFFICERS, 
By Kupyarp Rrip.ine,. 








The ranks of the profession are filling, and there 
are indications that the supply exceeds the demand; 
the question occurs to me what am I to do with 
my boy after he has qualified? Not being a pro- 
fessional man I have no practice for him to succeed 
to, the boy prefers horse to cattle practice. I can- 
not buy him a town practice and could only afford 
to pay for a very moderate country one. Does the 

rmy offer any prospect for him, the social comforts 
are greater but do they have to pay a price for them? 
Soldiering means foreign service, foreign service 
means ill health, ill health means retirement, often 
at the prime of life, and retirement may or may not 
mean a pension; is the game worth the candle? 
Such were the questions which filled the mind of an 
anxious parent about the period when his son was 
expected to qualify. Being a man of vigour he 
determined to enquire into the question for himself, 
and selecting from the list of officers of the Veteri- 
nary Department of the Army three whose position 
on the list would justify them in speaking with con- 
fidence of the service, he placed himself in com- 
munication with them and obtained in the form of 
a personal narrative the experience of this branch of 
the profession. which we will designate as the 
young officer’s, middle-age officer’s, and old officer’s 
story. 

Tar Youne Orricer’s Srory. o 

I had passed the ordeal of an Army examination at 
which 800/, were spun, and was now looking anxiously 
for the appearance of my name in the London 
Gazette. That day at length arrived and I was soon 
ordered to join a certain military station for duty. 
I had now to provide myself with uniform. I had 
some notion that this was not given me, but I little 
expected the bill which was to follow ; suffice to say 
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that when I obtained my uniform and a moderate 
priced charger that I had very little change left out of 
£150—as a matter of fact the horse was the only 
thing paid for, a special arrangement being made 


with the tailor for part payments. I joined, and 
fancied myself. Unifurm was in the first instance 
awkward, and naturally I felt that the whole of the 
eyer of the garrison town were fixed on me, and 
perhaps they were, for | afterwards discovered that 
J lad placed my cap on the wrong side of my head 
and had forgotten one spur. These trifles were, 
however, soon rectified and | was taken to my com- 
manding officer, a man with rathera severe expres- 
sion of countenance, who looked as if he did not 
want to be troubled with me and who handed me 
over to the adjutant, who with the riding master 
drew up a plan of drills and riding school which | 
was to attend until further orders, I did not grum- 
ble at any of these. It was rather trying, as my 
new uniform had been made a little too tight to 
admit of active jbodily operations, and some further 
tailor’s charges were incurred. I lived in barracks, 
had to hire furniture for my room and keep a ser- 
vant who looked after me and my horse; this indi- 
vidual had also to be clothed at my expense. I 
found the mess: expensive, my first mess bill was 
£15 for the month, but by rigid economy in the 
second month | reduced this by £5. 

All this time the drills were going on, and in ad- 
dition the routine professional work of sick cases 
books and records to be kept up, training of farriers. 
inspection of shoeing, stables, forge, etc., and I oun. 
stantly found how wanting I was in some of the 
first principles of my art and science. The first 
month had elapsed and brought me the sum of - 
as pay and in addition certain allowances for the 
keep of the horse and fuel for my room After my 
month’s expenses were paid I found that I had very 
little to see me through the next four weeks. 

One month was a repetition of its fellow, things had 
settled down a bit, I could walk without stumbling 
over my spurs, and I was begining to like the work 
better. especially as there was a prospect of soon 
completing my drills. As time passed on I was 
dismissed my drills and then sent for a course of 
instruction to the Veterinary Schoul of the Arm 
which lasted some three months. | had now mad 
many friends and several acquaintances, had j ‘ 
vested in a dog-cart and harness, as it seemed the 
correct thing to do though | could not afford it j 
had begun to hope now my military educati “ 
troubles were over that I should be left to enj ote 
self fora short time as 1] saw others around =e | Pe 

One day svon after this I received notification 
that I was ordered to India. a place the acquaint sa 
of which I was not dying to make, an | obtai aa 

month’s leave to make arrangements for a is too . 
tour of foreign service, My effects were sold a 
they would. The horse i lost a littleon. the 9 = 

and harness went for half their value. tne fursitung 

in my room had, through the rough usage of — 

become so depreciated in value that an extra h oan 

was made, and, in addition the War Office vere, 

charge for damages done to my Hi cy ie a 
. ? c 

being regularly made whether damage is done or pe | 








An Indian outfit had now to be obtained, more uni- 
form, saddlery, boots, guns, etc., soon swelled up 
my original debt to a not inconsiderable sum, and 
promised to keep the state of my finances low for a 
considerable period. In this I found I was not 
alone, most officers appear to be in debt, money 
lenders abound, and the earliest principles which I 
learned from young officers like myself was never to 
pay a bill if it could be avoided. Of course if we 
have indulgent parents capable of meeting these 
charges, it is right that they should be made to pay. 

Experience on joining was strange enough, 
but the strangest and in many respects the 
most objectiovable experience is gained during the 
voyage to India. Sea sickness with its intense de- 
pression must be borne with, no lying comfortably 
on one’s back in the cabin “all hands on deck” sea 
sick or not; the embryonic Director General of the 
Veterinary Department, now wearing a complexion 
of a sea green tint, sits on one of the deck benches, 
and the uniform which is forced to be worn does not 
add to the happiness of the surroundings; and the 
undignified performances over the side of the vessel, 
especially should he choose the windward side, are 
scenes never to be forgotten. 

Tne monotony of the voyage is varied by false 
alarms of “ Fire,” “Collision.” &c., the excitement 
of which is calculated to work considerable havoc 
with a nervous system already unstrung. The bad 
sailor receives a respite in the Canal, but this is 
made up for by the heat of the Red Sea, where the 
first experience of tropical weather, and a few deaths 
from heat apoplexy do not add to the liveliness of 
the surroundings. 

The goal is at last reached, and we hurry on shore 
at Bombay to find that a whole day has to be ex- 
pended before one’s baggage can be had, another day 
or perhaps a week before orders arrive directing the 
officer to report himself at Hellapore for duty. En- 
quiries elicit that it is three days’ journey by tra! 
and a trifle of 250 miles by road. Sympathisers are 
now to be found in abundance. “Sorry to hear that 
you are for Hellapore, dreadful hole, cholera and 
enteric never absent, no rain known there for years, 
and the heat so great that it is locally rumoure 
that there is-only a very thin partition betwee? it 
and another very hot place.” With this cheers 
intelligence we start with a small retinue of-servants 
for the three days’ rail journey. ‘The time of they - 
makes but little difference to the heat in Bombay. 
The railway station smells of raw cotton and greasy 
natives, there is nota breath of air. Matters move 
very slowly iu the vast continent of India, and 80 
trains ; we long for the train to start, the heat is UD 
bearable; we think of the poor fellows W d 
dropped into the Red Sea with heat apoplexy; - 
already imagination and heat are working "PO ) 
the head is full and throbbing, and nothing but ve! 
train moving off has saved our life. And sucham. 
Slowly we toil along, and become acquaim’’. isi, 
the fact that there is such a thing as dust ga 
country, our clean carriage is now 4 mas® s 
everything we touch is in a similar 
our hands and face resemble that © 
the country, black and greasy. 
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Some hours are thus spent, the glare and heat have 
reached the maximum; we have stopped once or twice 
to feed. and then continued out monotonous journey. 
The scenery throughout is the same, sand, sand, flat, 
a few palm trees, a few natives, a few birds carefully 
protecting themselves from the sun, and in sheer 
fatigue we fall asleep. What a relief! we are in 
Camden Town once more, and after a long week’s 
work about to enjoy a football match, the game has 
commenced, the fun runs fast and furious, we are in 
the thick of a scrimmage, and at the bottom of a 
mass of writhing humanity, a friendly hand attempts 
to pull us out with much difficulty, but something 
holds us back, for God sake let go! my leg is bent 
or broken! “It is all right Sir,” says a voice, ‘I’m 
sorry to wake you up, but are you a doctor ?” It’s the 
European guard of the train, wearing rather an 
anxious expression on his bronzedfree. *‘No! I’m not, 
why do youask?” “Because there’s a gentleman in 
the next carriage down with heat apoplexy, and we 
want medical assistance.” Curiosity tempts us to go 
and see the sufferer, the same way as it tempted me 
to go and see the operations at the Middlesex Hos- 
pital. He is a short fat man with a bull neck and 
scarlet face, lying on his back quite insensible, and 
breathing in a stertorous manner; the diagnosis is 
correct. We volunteer to assist in taking charge of 
the case, and the train proceeds on its way, it is not 
long before the short fat man with the red face be- 
comes a short fat man with a pale face, the pulse is 
lost, the breathing stops, and we are left with the 
dead. At the next stoppage the guard appears, and 
on learning the result brings to the carriage a box 
which is taken out of the van. Good God! a coffin! 
Ph sir, part of the company’s regulations with the 

overnment is to carry coffins for the cases, will 
‘eq bear a hand, sir, and not let those niggers touch 
megs: : po ew | I saw him get in the train 
deed. cel pps +s y in perfect health, and he is now 
te in a few hours will be buried. The train 

ops in the evening for dinner, the guard and 


very sharp pain in the abdomen reaching from the 
epigastrium to the iliac crest; violent purging and 
intense nausea. is now apparent, the pain continues, 
cramp being severe, prolonged aud frequent. “It’s 
cholera,” murmurs the unhappy one, “ and I suppose 
that like the short fat man with the red face I’ll be 
in one of those abominable boxes kept in the guard’s 
van before I reach Hellapore!” But the pain leaves 
one’s brain very little time for thinking, the body is 
bedewed with a cold sweat and vomiting is frequent. 

Fortunately a station is reached, though only a small 
one, and I call in a feeble voice fer the guard and 

explain my position. “ Brandy and Chlorodyne, sir, 
without delay!” Fortunately I had both, in a shorter 
time than it takes to describe a liberal dose had 

been given me. “ Have you been eating anything, sir, 

which has disagreed with you?” and my thoughts 

went back to the mangoes, which produced an as- 

surance from my medical adviser that I need ot 

fear, but must repeat the medicine if needed. 

At last my destination by rail is reached and we 
have now to face the road journey ; the conveyance 
is on four wheels, but such wheels! The springs are 
tied up with string, the harness ditto, the locomo- 
tive power consists of a pair of ponies, gaunt, leggy, 
bony beasts better suited for dissecting room pur- 
poses than for posting; in spite of my misery my 
thoughts involuntarily went back to Camden Town, 
and the offensive room at one end of the building, 
with its fostid tables and sawdust floor. 

‘Is this what I have to travel in?” as I appeal tomy 
native servant. With Eastern brevity he replies, “As 
my lord pleases.” The conveyance is termed a gharry, 
itis exactly 34 feet wide and six feet long, with 
seats which can be made intuv a bed; it has a decided 
list towards the weak off fore spring, and through 
exposure the wood work has shrunk so that the 
majority of the joints are open, and the sunlight 
streams in and illuminates the dust-laden atmos- 
phere. ‘Che weather is too hot to travel in this 
conveyance in the middle of the day, sv we repair 





acne are now changed, and in the meantime the 
pe: man and his effects are handed on to the station 
aster. and long before it is cold the budy will be 

Some distance under the earth. 
the ne Journey continues, our thoughts absorbed with 
Heat A sce prevent sleep, and it prevented 
pre F a. long dreary hours are got through some- 
“ . al € morning finds one but little refreshed 
ste om 3 sleep ; we fear the fate of the short fat 
wet wie - red face. our head is kept constantly 
and in at © pea soup water found in the bath room, 
by the bs « way the second miserable day is passed, 
ctuaee ee the events of the previous day are 
meal for oth. wear off, and we like our first solid 
like it, follo — It is curry, and for a wonder we 
attraction tin by mangoes, a fruit possessing great 
mat inet’ ut which should be partaken of in the 
night eee With decided moderation. ‘The second 
fatigue = Be still on our way, and worn out with 
not lon; ee Oppressed by a rather heavy meal, it is 
§ betore I get to sleep; I had probably been 


by it to a resting house known as a Dak Bungalow. 
The proprietor greets one with profusive obsequious- 
ness, and produces a book in which your name is 
entered. “What can I have to eat,” said our traveller 
so recently recovered from his gastro-intestinal 
attack. “ Anything! cherisaer of the poor!” The any- 
thing resolves itself into a grilled fowl, there is 
positively nothing else ; a sound attracts one’s atten- 
tion to the garden surrounding the}building, a simple 
bare patch of waste land, the white glare from 
which produces quite a painful sensation. The dis- 
turbance was caused by the cook’s asssistant chas. 

ing my breakfast around the garden with a knife in 
his hand; he draws nearer and overtakes bis some- 
what noisy prey, the head is severed with one stroke 
of the knife. aud the headless trunk rushes blindly 

onward for several paces before it falls. 

This was not calculated to improve one’s appetite, 

already well below par, and while musing on the 

events of the pastythree days my breakfast was 

served. There was the unlucky skinny, scraggy fowl 


aslee s oe. 8 
P @ few hours when a something very like an | which not an hour before had been enjoying life in 


electri : 
ric shock brings me to an upright position, it is 


its own particular way, and narrowly escaped being 





Oo . 
wed by another which I now recognise to be a/ run over by my ramshackle conveyance 48 we drove 
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up to the rest house, so busy was he consuming his 
meal of equine ordure. I was too sick to touch him, 
and longed for the night to come to make a start for 
my destination. And what a journey! my -bones 
were sore from the jolting, my temper tried by the 
long delays on the road, changing the objects which 
did duty as post ponies—I and the conveyazce being 
left in the middle of the road whilst the driver went 
to the nearest village to look for the pair which 
should have been waiting in relief; after experienc- 
ing a perfect babel, a sufficient conversation to have 
settled the affairs of a nation, let alone of a knacker’s 
legitimate property; we start once more; but not 
quite so fast! om conveyance is suddenly drawn 
across the road at right angles to the line of our 
journey, a vigorous application of the whip is being 
made along those bony sides, gesticulations, oaths 
and encouragement are of equal value, the ponies 
have jibbed—and are now lying down, so far as 
that is consistent with a collar and tight pole chain. 
A conversation is leisurely held by the native staff, 
and a man proceeds to bring some straw of which a 
double handful is placed under the belly and be- 
tween the thighs of the partly strangled ponies ; 
the ariver reins in hand resumes his seat on the box 
whilst the proprietor of the pair deliberately places 
a match to some straw and throws it between the 
ponies, setting fire to that which is under them, the 
whole thing being done so quickly that I had no 
time to remonstrate. let alone get out, for with a 
snort and squeal the pair are up and we are proceed- 
ing down that road at the fastest pace which up to 
that time I had experienced in India. “The cursed 
country ” I muttered between my teeth, and the ram- 
shackle rolled from side to side with a greater list 
to starboard than it had before, I thought of those 
springs tied up with string, of the tyre kept on by 
wedges, and of that rotten harness which had seen 
many an Indian summer, but the driver knew his 
pair, he kept them well up to the collar, for, as it 
turned out afterwards, this was an old trick of theirs 
whenever they were taken out for another jour- 
ney before they considered that due time had expired 
since the last. 
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THE CASTRATION OF THE DOM 
ANIMALS. somata 


Extracts from the paper by PRorgssor Dewar 


In our own country at the present ti 
of castration usually employed are only sae 
five. These are the actual cautery ; ligature of the 
oops tes cord or of the artery alone ; compression oy 
the wooden clam, plain or armed with caustic - torsi : 
and the ecraseur. Bo soe 

Scraping through the cord with a blunt knife ie «ti 
eye employed, although oftener in bulls mo 
the smaller animals than in the horse, and, as we b f 
mentioned, the pulling away of the testicles after the 


division of their non-vascular attachments by the 
knife. 

I would point out that the chief aim and object regu- 
lating the adoption of the various methods employed is 
to arrest lemorrhage. Thirty years ago at any rate, 
given a normal healthy subject, little else was feared, and 
if the operation was successfully performed as far as that 
was concerned, any untoward result was generally set 
down to mistakes in feeding or management, exposure to 
cold or wind, chills, east winds, or some malign influence 
in the atmosphere. 

Pigs are generally castrated at from two to four weeks 
old, or before they are weaned, and the same method as 
we have already described for operating on the cat and 
dog gives satisfactory results in the pig. The scrotum 
in the pig is situated more in the perineal region, and as 
they are perhaps. of all animals most subject to scrotal 
hernia, it is very customary to press the testicle towards 
the anus before cutting down upon it, so as to obviate 
any risk of descent of bowel. The operator should, how- 
ever, be provided with a needle and thread to stitch up 
the wound in the skin if necessary. No after treatment 
seems required. This method certainly does not har- 
monise well with the principles of modern surgery, but 
the result must be held as justifying the means. An 
experienced practitioner of our acquaintance is in the 
habit—when the hernia is confined to one side—of re- 
moving the testicle on the sound side first, and the second 
one through the same wound by a small incision in the 
septum. This method certainly diminishes the risk. We 
remember once seeing a case of tetanus in a young pig 
after castration. It was lying extended like a grey- 
hound at full gallop, and so stiff it could be rolled round 
like a log. 

The castration of sheep and goats, the former at any 
rate, is of more importance, and requires more considera- 
tion. We have little experience of the operation in the 
goat, but are not aware of anything that requires special 
treatment. Lambs are castrated at from ten days to six 
weeks old, and often too little care and attention be- 
stowed upon them. Where sheep are bred in large num- 
hers the lambs are usually left untouched until thelr 
dams are clipped, and the operation of docking is per 
formed at the same time. It is often done in the rough- 
est manner by the shepherds amidst the hurry of the 
shearing and the bleating of the sheep. The din has to 
be heard to be understood, and is due to the separation 
of the ewes from their lambs, and the inability of the 
lambs to recognise them when set at liberty. Some shep 
herds, after exposing the testicles, and without dividing 
any of their attachments, will seize them both in thet 
teeth at once and pull them away. Notwithstandiog 
the hurry and roughness, the mortality is not great. d 
few of the lambs will be stiff and unwilling to move, 4" 
the shepherd will catch them and open the wounds ! 
they seem to require it. But now and again the resalts 
are less favourable ; in two or three days, and eve shorte 
time, it is but too evident that there is something 
seriously wrong. The little things are stiff, breathe 
quickly and unwilling to move, stand about with t© 
backs up and heads hanging down, and refuse to 10 be 
their dams. On examination the scrotum is found 
very much swollen and discoloured, the wou ee 
with some coagulated blood in them, while the iste : - 
tion extends to the posterior part of the belly an 
on to the thighs. Death seems inevitable. They ra 
dying in twos and threes, and the mortality Te 
from twenty to sixty per cent. On making 4 ae tends 
tem examination it is found that the blacken1™8 a less 
vey cords, on to the bladder, and always ne 

o the contiguous organsin the abdomen. . i 

There is ives mee red-coloured fluid 2 the Pay 

toneum, but varying much in quantity, 4? ge gaid t? 





peritonitis is not very distinct. The lambs are 
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be dying from inflammation and mortification. True 
enough gangrene is present, but inflammation is most 
conspicuous by its absence. Death is evidently due to 
malignant oedema _ starting from the operation 
wounds. / bs on 

What is the cause of this striking mortality? It will 
be observed that the operators have often just been busy 
shearing, handling perhaps an occasional gangrenous 
udder or rotten foot, while it is well known that cleanli- 
ness is not a ruling passion with many of them. We 
think, therefore, that infection from the hands of the 
operators is a not infrequent cause of these unfortunate 
occurrences. But we also think that the weather has 
more to do with these results than might be expected. 
Many lambs, especially of the short-wooled breeds, such 
as Shropshire Downs, have a thick close coating of wool 
over the scrotum. When the lambs are castrated there 
is always some hemorrhage, and instead of dropping 
clear away from the animal it soaks in amongst the wool, 
until the outside of the scrotum gets saturated with it. 
If the weather is close and muggy, or, what is perhaps 
even worse, frosty nights with bright sunny days and not 
a breath of wind, this blood never dries, heat and mois- 
ture are present, the conditions most favourable to the 
development of micro-organisms, and decomposition sets 
in, sufficient in itself to account for the heavy mortality, 
even although no other organism gains access to the 
wounds, 

I can remember when I thought the practice some 
shepherds have of cutting a piece off the point of the 
scrotum cruel and barbarous, but it certainly gives a 
better chance of the blood dropping clear away, and not 
soaking in amongst the wool. Were the scrotum closely 
shorn, and the lambs castrated in dry bracing weather, 
the mortality would be immensely reduced. 

Much more care is given to the castration of rams. 
They are castrated in nearly as many ways as the larger 
animals, and not with any less risk. 

The castration of calves is considered a very simple 
matter, and is undertaken with confidence by every other 
farmer and cattleman ; and really, when they are castra- 
ted at from fourteen to twenty-one days old, the risk is 
very slight. The operation is generally performed by the 
method with the French term arrachement--separation 
of the non-vascular part by the knife and the pulling 
away of the cord. Others scrape through the cord as 
already described ; while a third method combines scrap- 
ing with torsion. On cutting through the scrotum and 
non-vascular attachments of the testicle, the cord is 
stripped upwards with the thumb nail until about the 
termination of the convolutions of the spermatic artery, 
while at the same time the testicle is pulled down. The 
testicle is then twisted round several times, the twists 
running naturally to the slenderest part of the cord. The 
twisted portion is then scraped through with the thumb 
nail, or after it is well scraped the cord is broken off 
about the lower end of the twisted portion. 

After calves have attained an age or size when they | 
are too big and heavy to be thrown by one man without | 
ae appliances, they are seldom cast for the operation. 

8 they stand tied in their stalls one man catches them 

y the nose, while another, holding aside the tail, stands 
Opposite the flank, both preferably at the left side, keep- 
— them up against the “treviss,” while the operator 
stands behind, and to the left, so that he can grasp the 
Scrotum in his left hand, using the knife with his right. 
mee the operation as already described. In 
pre e first incision through the scrotum when the 
the pats amc the operator must observe to twist 
pret: cle gens a bit inside the scrotum as if the in- 
aap _ e straight behind, although at the point of 
pe _ the incision will be right over the attach- 
ip an e tunics to the testicle, and the testicle will not 

P out of the operation wound, or not until another 





incision is made through the tunics a little to one side 
It is very seldom that the animals kick or struggle to any 
extent or throw themselves down, but when they do they 
must just be allowed to get up again. In castrating an 
aged bull the same system may be adopted, but it will be 
necessary to put a strong halter on his head, and if there 
is not a ring in his nose, put in a spring catch “ hum- 
bug’”’ to pull his head up to the rack on the same side 
as the operator elects to stand. We have operated on 
heavy four-year-old bulls in this way quite successfully, 
but it is wise to see that their fastenings are substantial. 
Although a very safe operation in calves, we have heard 
of death resulting within twenty-f. ur hours, when on 
post-mortem examination no internal hemorrhage or 
anything else could be seen to account for death. And 
we can well remember an unfortunate casein which we 
castrated three “ piner” one-year-old stirks and two 
calves at one farm. Called on the twelfth day we found 
one of the stirks very ill with tetanus, and it died in a 
few days. Called again two or three days after to another 
of the stirks, a thin, stunted creature, we found it suffer- 
ing from pneum>uia, and it died within a week ; while 
the third stirk had a swollen scrotum and inflamed cords 
and did not thrive for some time. The two calves, the 
last to be castrated, did well. When hemorrhage results 
in the bull it is often checked by putting a thick soft 
ligature tightly round the neck of the scrotum, leaving it 
on for twelve or fifteen hours. 

Going on to castration in the horse, we must consider 
first the age at which it is best to operate. Foals very 
often have scrotal hernia; in fact, it is quite common, 
and is not thought very much about. So that in opera- 
ting on foals a great deal more risk is incurred from 
hernia than in older animals. We also find that the 
effects of the operation, apart from the risks incurred by 
hernia, are felt about as much as in yearlings. It is also 
the fact that in nine cases out of ten these hernias dis- 
appear in the winter months. After the first winter is 
passed, and before the colt has got much grass, is certainly 
the best time to operate. If he has been some time 
at grass he he usually gets fatter,the tissues get softer 
and looser, the animal in gaining condition loses tone, 
and there is more risk of hemorrhage and _ swelling. 
If, then, we are satisfied that colts are better to be left 
until they are from nine to twelve months old, would it be 
better to leave them until they are still older’ It is 
argued that colts which are weak in the neck and light in 
the shoulder should be left until they are two years old, 
in order to improve them in that respect. ‘But, really, 
all the improvement will be immaterial, with the likeli- 
hood of any improvement there is being at the expense 
of leaving the gelding with a stallion-like appearance. 
Besides, eyery week that passes increases the value of the 
animal, or, at any rate, the expense of his keep, whereby 
the money risk becomes greater. But we also hold 
that, apart altogether from the increased value, the risk 








from the operation is increased. The experience of the 
Insurance Companies evidently agrees with this, as they 
increase the rate per cent. for insurance the older the colt 
is. Little preliminary treatment is required for ordinary 
healthy colts before the operation. If they have been 
running out they ought to be taken in the night before 
aud have only a very light breakfast the morning of the 
operation. They are best to be onlyin condigjon. 
Grossly fat animal make very bad subjects. We prefer 
them iather lean, provided they have been getting plenty 
of exercise and have some spirit in them. But it is bad 
policy to starve an animal in order to reluce it for the 
operation. Rather alter the keep, and do the reducing 
by plenty of exercise or work, so as to improve the tone. 
We would refuse to operate on an animal that had been 
standing in the house, fed like a fat bullock, and getting 
no exercise. é 

Besides observing that the colt is healthy, the 
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colt falls, the man at his head should go along with him, 
and stick close to his head, keeping it down and over or 
behind the rope on the off side which was pulled forwards. 
The operator, with assistant, pulls the near side rope un- 
til the hind foot is pretty far forward ; but it is a mis- 
take to pull it as far as possible, or up to the elbow. The 
best distance can only be learned by experience, but it is 
better not to have it in front of the girthing place. The 
rope is then brougnt back along the inside of the hind 
foot on the saine side, and given one turn round the 
pastern, the end being brought to the outside in front of 
the pastern, and above the first part of the rope, as the 
colt lies on his back. A second turn is given, forming a 
loop on the rope, which is pushed from without inwards 
below the hind pastern and first rope, and through which 
the corresponding fore foot is drawn so that the rope 
passes first over the front or upper side of the pastern, 
and is drawn out behind or below the pastern, but above 
and to the frout of the rope forming the first part of the 
same loop. It is then taken through the D on the girth 
from within outwards, pulled as tight as possible, and 
taken up and given another turn round the hind pastern 
from within outwards, the free end being taken out in 
front of the rope as it passes up from the D, passed out 


operator should also observe that there are no colds, in- 
fluenza, or strangles about the place where he is opera- 
ting that the colt could by any possibility come in contact 
with. He should not operate in any place without 
healthy hygienic surroundings ; nor after making a povt- 
mortem examination ; after a parturition case with a dead 
feetus, after removing a placenta, after attending a case 
: of metritis, influenza, or strangles ; and other cases will 
occur to an intelligent surgeon, until he is satisfied that 
his hands are cleansed with some thoroughly reliable dis- 
1 infectant. But he should shun especially metritis and 
| strangles as he would poison—which indeed they are—or 
1 as the accoucheur does puerperal fever. It is our in- 
ae variable practice to use an antiseptic solution at every 
Wi castration in the horse. We wash our hands with warm 
water and soap after the colt is secured, dry them and 
rinse them in the solution. We always dip our instru- 
ments in it, and re-dip them at every application, as we 
also do with our hands at every fresh hold or touch that 
has to be made while operating, and moisten the skin with 
it over and for some distance around the scrotum. It 
may be felt awkward doing it at first, but habit becomes 
second nature, until the operator does it almost uncon- 
sciously. When we first began this system we used a 











solution of carbolic acid; we next used mercuric chloride, 
but it has a disagreeable action on the hands, and is also 
bad for the instruments. We have now been using 
creolin for some years, but while it is pleasant to use and 
has no injurious effect on the skin or instruments, we 
don’t consider it such a reliable disinfectant as either of 
the others, and always use mercuric chloride when cas- 
trating rigs, or at any other important operation. 

Then, what is the best way of securing the colt for the 
operation! The most common method is to use the plain 
rope, with either back-rope or surcingle. The surcingle, 
or girth, has a metal D on each side, about forty-two 
inches apart, and is buckled on while the colt is standing. 
A strong, pliable rope, about forty-five feet long, is taken 
and doubled, a knot cast on it near the doubled end, 
leaving a loop or noose large enough to encircle the base 
of the neck. It is generally an advantage, and very often 
necessary, to put a twitch upon the colt before putting 
on the ropes. The loop is put over the head and down 
to the shoulders, the knot resting over the front of the 
chest. It is better to have a strap or cord attached near 
the middle of the girth, so that it is situated just to the 
near side of the spine, for the purpose of fastening the 
upper part of the collar-rope back to the girth. In the 
struggle after he newly falls, if the colt gets his head 
down towards his fore feet, he is apt to pull the collar- 
rope off over his head. Theends of the casting-rope are 

then carried from the knot at the base of the collar 
through between the fore legs, round the outside of the 
thighs, between the hind legs from behind forwards ; each 
rope being then taken forwards and outwards, below the 
first length of rope as it passes backwards, and is then 
brought along the outside of each shoulder through the 
loop or collar, still going forwards. The ropes are left 
above the hocks until every man is in his place, and then 
lowered cautiously by the operator ; first the right and 
then the left one, down under the fetlocks. For strong 
colts, it is desirable to have at least five men—a good 
man at the colt’s head on the near side, and two to each 
rope. In order that the colt may fall pretty near the 
place where he stands, it is desirable that one rope should 
be pulled forwards and the other backwards. It will be 


found most convenient to pull the off side rope forwards 


and the near one backwards. The man at the 
being at the near side, is out of the way of the opposite 
rope passing forwards; while the operator at the near 
side rope, pulling backwards and rather against the colt’s 
hip, tends to throw him on his off side. : When all is 
ready, the operator should tell the man at the head to 


colt’s head 


and backwards, and given to an assistant to hold. As it 
is the colt’s near or left side that we have been trying— 
the right as he lies on his back—the assistant should 
keep a short hold of the rope with his right hand, grasp 
the toe of the hind foot in his left, and with his left foot 
well forward, close to the colt’s side, pull backwards. The 
right side is fixed and held in the same way, the assistant 
of course using the opposite but corresponding hand and 
foot; and the man at the head, sitting down with a leg 
extended on each side of the colt’s neck, grasps the hal- 
ter or head collar, with a hand on each side of the nose 
band. If the rope is soft, pliable, and firmly put on, 
these three men should hold the cold securely and straight 
on his back, while the fourth is at liberty to assist the 
operator if required. ; 
We have castrated aged horses cast with the ordinary 
hobbles, but they are not satisfactory, the horses thighs 
lying too close together; and a good strong rope 
better. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Vet.-Lieut.-Col. I’. Walker, Inspecting Vet.-Officer, 
Eastern Circle, Bengal, has been granted three 
months’ leave to England. ; 
Vet.-Capt. G. H. Fenton, Madras, 
ranted three months’ eave to England. 
Vet.-Lieut. E, W. Larnder has been granted - 
extension of three months’ sick leave in Englan 
from India, <a 

Vet.-Capt. S$. Longhurst arrived at Cahir w! 
10th Hussars from Dublin on 10th Sept. hot 
Vet.-Lieut. F. D. Hunt has rejoined at Alders 
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has been 
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from temporary duty at Brighton, and has “we 
granted two months’ leave prior to embarking 
India. » ob 


Vet.-Capt. E. Day arrived at Newbridge wit 

Lancers, from the Curragh, on Sept. 10th. sth gad 
Vet.-Capt. R. Pringle arrived at Dublin w! 

Dragoons from Newbridge on Sept. 15th. 
Vet.-Lient. J. G. O’Donel arrived at Dun 

Curragh with 15th Hussars, on 19th. Sept. ocessio” 
A. England, Gent., to be Vet.-Lieut., 2 = 
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back the colt, and at once give the order to pull. As the 


to Vet.-Capt. M. Anderson, deceased. Sept. 
. London Gazette, Tuesday, 27th He 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 





| —Yes, I do swear, and have sworn it. I felt the foot 
|and found it was painful. [did not probe into it. I 
| consider the cause of lameness was the canker. 

I suppose you don’t profess to know much about 
| horses ?-—I don’t understand the treatment of canker ; 


ANOTHER CHARGE OF CRUELTY AGAINST A ‘I consider that the animal suffering with canker as I 


M.R.C.V.S. 





' Before the Mayor (J. F. Simpson, Esq.,) E. Gardner, 
J. Pudgen, J.D. M. Pearce, and A. Playne, Esqrs., on 
Monday, Sept. 19th, Henry Humphreys, carman, and 
Benjamin Eggleton, veterinary surgeon, were charged, at 
the instance of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, with having, on the 19th August 
last, unlawfully and cruelly ill-treated a horse. 

Mr. Creed, of Reading, appeared for the prosecution, 
and Mr. W. Weed, solicitor, of Maidenhead, for the de- 
fence. 

Mr. Weed asked that the cases might be taken separately 
with regard to Mr. Eggleton, on the ground that he did 
not know the horse was being work. He was placed in 
the box to close his mouth from giving evidence. 


| found it on that date cught to have been resting. 
| There was no discharge from the canker /—There was 
| a raw surface on the on the sensitive part of the foot. 
| Had it not a protection shoe /—The animal was shod 
| with a bar shoe, but that is no protection. There was no 
| protective shoe to the raw surface of the foot, but the 
raw surface would touch the ground in the condition of 
| the roads on that day for they were very muddy. 
| Cross-examination continued: I cannot say that I 
have seen this horse before. I heard in May of Humph- 
reys having a horse. I saw Mr. Eggleton in the month 
'of May, when I had Humphreys’s case brought to my 
‘notice. I told Mr. Eggleton certain complaints had been 
brought to my notice, and from what I understood, that 
he was treating the animal. T asked him if he considered 
| it fit for work and he said “ Yes.” I was satisfied with 
‘that as far as it went. I was bound to take his word for 


Mr. Creed opposed the application. He contended | it. I watched three or four days for the horse but did 


that Mr. Eggleton was equally guilty, and by Jarvis’s 
Act, sec. 5, it was enacted that any person who shall aid, 
abet, or council or procure the commission of any offence 
shall be liable to be proceeded against and convicted for 
the same, either together with the principal offender, or 
before or after. 


The Bench decided that the cases should be taken | 


separately. 

In opening the case, Mr. Creed briefly stated the 
nature of the charge, and called. . 

Inspector S. J. Wallace, an officer of the R.S.P.C.A., 
stationed at Reading, deposed: On Friday, August 19th, 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, I was on duty in Bridge 
Street, Maidenhead, when I saw Humphreys driving a 











roan mare attached to a two-wheeled cart laden with wet 
soil. The defendant was also upon the cart driving. [ 
noticed that the horse was walking dead lame on the off 
fore limb. I stopped the animal, and said to the de- 
fendant “ Your horse is dead lame, why are you working 
it?” He said “I know she is lame, the more’s the pity ; 





she has been lame a long time, but Mr. Eggleton is at- 
tending to her, and he has given me permissiou to work | 
it.” Mr. Eggleton is a veterinary surgeon in Maiden- | 
head. I told defendant that in my opinion she was quite 
unfit to work, and I advised him to take the animal out | 
of the harness and cease working it. He took the animal | 
out of the cart and I examined it. In the off fore foot | 
I found part of the horn of the sole of the foot cut away, 
= a Taw surface was exposed to the wet, gritty roads. | 
; _ clearing away the grit from the raw surface I found | 
ue animal was suffering from canker ; it had also a big | 
a in the same foot. I felt the foot and it was | 
heli The animal stood nearly on three legs, and she 
. up the fourth leg and rested the point of its foot on 
© ground. The horse was in fair condition had it not 
— for the dead lameness and cauker. In my opinion 
of auimal was totally unfit for work. It showed signs 
- og and when I touched it it snatched up its foot. 
He. the animal taken to Mr. Hamilton, veterinary | 
= rn, ae examined it. I saw the animal two days 
— = in a great state of lameness, and I told | 
Sew € ++ if he continued working it I should have to. 
ie rt nem up. Ihave had the animal examined by | 
, > 8, of Reading, and Professor Pritchard. 
wen pM ey asked if the animal could be seen, and 
sont fon. e in the affirmative. It was accordingly 
mene examined by Mr. Weed: The animal is still | 
ot Ut not so lame as when IJ saw it on the 19th August. 
you swear that the mare held her foot up? 


| not find it. 
| 


Will you swear that Humphreys told you the animal 
had been lame a long time /—-I am positive on the 
oint. The animal had no mechanical lame action ; it 
was dead lame. [The animal having been brought to the 
court yard of the police-station, was inspected by the 
Bench, and on their return, the case was proceeded with]. 
The animal was in a fair condition. 

Mr. Thomas Hamilton, Member of the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, stated that on August 19th a 
roan mare was brought to him by Wallace. He examined 
her and found her lame in the off fore foot. The animal 
had a large side bone on the right side of the coronet, 
and it was suffering from canker of part of the sole. The horn 
had been removed from the cankered part, exposing a raw 
surface, from which there was discharge. The horse was 
shod with a bar shoe that afforded no protection to the 
part from which the horn had been removed. The 
animal was certainly not in a fit state to be worked, and 
it was an act of cruelty to have worked the horse on 
that day. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Weed: He had seen the horse 
that morning, and considered that it was sounder and not 
so lame. He had had a certain amount of experience with 
canker. It would depend upon the sort of ground the 
horse was walking on whether the bar shoe would pro- 
tect it. The side bone was perfectly callous, and without 
canker would give the horse the appearance of going 
lame. On that day, as far as he could see, only a small 
part of the foot was cankered. He heard Wallace say 
that he cleaned out the foot with a pencil. He did not 
hear any stranger say that it was a shame to probe the 
foot with a pencil. 

Inspector Wallace, re-called, said no one made use 
of the words, but a stable-loafer standing by made an 
accusation against him to Mr. Eggleton. The man did 
not say anything to him. 

Mr. Charles William Griffiths, veterinary surgeon at 
Reading for 16 years, stated that on August 24th he sfW 
a roan mare at Maidenhead, and examined her in Mr, 
Eygleton’s yard. The animal had then on a leather sole 
and a bar shoe. The mare was suffering from a bad 
canker, involving the whole of the frog and part of the 


| sole, and also from a large side bone of long standing. 
The mare was very lame. The canker had been there at 
least a month or six weeks. The animal when he saw it 
| was decidedly not fit for work. The side bone had some- 


thing to do with the lameness, but the principal part was 
with the canker. The tw» things combined produced 
the lameness, and it was cruelty to work the horse. 
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By Mr. Creed: A leather sole would be a protection ; 
without it, standing would cause severe pain. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Weed: He did not agree with 

Mr. Hamilton that the side-bone produced lameness. 
Supposing there had been no canker he would say there 
was harm in the side-bone that would produce lameness 
although it was set and hard. Provided the horse was 
sound, he would say it would be advisable to work it 
with a canker, because the horse would get gross by 
stopping in the stable, and canker could not be cured 
without pressure on the foot; in fact, he doubted if it 
could be cured at all. 

Professor William Pritchard, said he had been a mem- 
ber of the profession for 32 years. Assuming Mr. 
Hawmilton’s evidence to be correct, it was certainly an act 
of cruelty to work the horse on the 19th August, 
and it would be an act of cruelty to work it now. He 
should say that the lameness was mainly due to the bony 
deposit, and on the 19th August both that and the canker 
would cause lameness. It would be proper to have a 
leather sole on the foot when suffering from canker. He 
had seen the best-skilled veterinarians in this and other 
countries try to cure canker, but he had not seen it done. 

By Mr. Weed: The cause of lameness in the animal 
this day was the bony deposit. He would have liked 
to have seen the case on the 19th, as he could only judge 
now from what had been said about it. The condition of 
canker might vary in 24 hours. 

By the Mayor: He considered the animal would im- 
prove if rested for a fortnight and treated. 

‘This was the case for the prosecution, and Mr. Weed 
called Mr. Benjamin Eggleton, veterinary surgeon, re- 
siding at Maidenhead, who stated that the defendant 
brought a roan mare to him occasionally to see to its 
foot. When it was first brought to him, in May, canker 
was just commencing ; at first it appeared to be a sup- 
purating corn. He doctored it for canker, and it had 
been going on satisfactorily ; he believed fit was better 
for it to be at work, for the pressure on the foot would 
faciliate the cure, and he did not think canker was curable 
without work. It was progressing very well indeed, but 
the mare was worse now since it had rested, He did not 
consider the horse to be lame. There was no harm from 
the side-boue. He saw the mare on the 19th August 
and it was as fit for work as any horse in Maidenhead. and 
he still believed it was fit for work on that day. ' 

By the Mayor: There was no difference in the action 
of the horse that day and on the 19th August, but on the 
gD hr ~, agen a the mare to him there was 
no discharge from the foot F P 
Se Do nor smell. Canker had an 


Examined by Mr. Creed: He declined to examine | 


the foot when requested by the Inspector 
the horse at work most days, asasieeens ope hima 
whether it was fit for work, and he told him it was, It 
was with his knowledge defendant was working the horse 
The canker has been in the foot two months before the 
19th August. It was better to work a horse with canker 
unless the whole foot was involved. He would not work 
it if the horse was lame, but this horse was not ] 
then nor now. It never had been lame, and he had a 
it five years in Maidenhead. It had had on a | rt 
sole, and at times he had ordered tow-pads. He did ot 
tell the Inspector that he gave Humphreys permission to 
= the animal. He did not tell the Inspector he knew 

a mare was lame. The Inspector told him that he 
thought he knew more about ce than he did. H 
sai ae at Bunting Ford, Essex, f , ; 
porn at it was a trumped-up charge, Ww 

Mr. William John Mulve i 
; y, President 

College of Veterin ry Surgeons, said he 2 ma 

mare. It had a side-bone exte pong 


ndi 
which had produced a stiff joint. There =F a ae 


or cruelty to a 
hich he did not 





on the inside of the fore foot. The mare was lame, but 
only a little when she walked, and that in his opinion 
was not due to pain, but solely from inability to properly 
flex the joint. The canker would undoubtedly be better 
for work, and with regard to the side-bone, it would be 
harmless to the mare in the condition she was in. If an 
animal was suffering pain it would be low in condition, 
but this animal was fresh and in good condition, and he 
should say that working the mare was certainly no 
cruelty. He had had as much experience in the treat- 
ment of canker as any man living; it was curable, though 
not in all cases. He considered that this mare was 
better at work, and the probability was that with better 
treatment she would recover. 

Examined by Mr. Creed: The animal might have been 
in a worse condition on Aug. 19th. It certainly would 
be advisable that there should be artificial covering to 
the foot—a leather sole or some such protection. 
Working the horse on macadamised roads might have 
caused pain, if it came across a rolling stone. Dirt and 
sand might cause pain too. Assuming that Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s evidence was correct, then he should say it was 
cruelty to work the animal. 

By the Mayor: A shoe such as the mare was now 
wearing would be sufficient protection from a muddy 
surface, but it would not prevent an accumulation of 
dirt between the sole and the shve. 

By Mr. Weed: It would bea sufficient protection to 
keep it from pain apd prevent cruelty. 

Mr. William Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., said he examined 
the mare on Saturday, the 27th Aug. He noticed the 
bony enlargement, and saw the canker on lifting up the 
foot. He had the animal walked, and came to the con- 
clusion that the lameness visible was due to the stiff 
joint caused by the bony deposit. There was no discharge 
from the canker whatever, and it was perfectly protec 
by the shoe then on. It would not be protected from 
mud, he did not think that would hurt. A stone getting 
into the shoe would hurt it, and probably there was some 
temporary cause of lameness on the 19th Aug., because 
the evidence showed it was in a different state then 
when he saw it. The side-bone was not a cause of any 
pain, but it was an important element, because it was 
the cause of lameness—a mechanical interference W' 
the movement of the joint—even without canker. ‘ 

Examined by Mr. Creed: It would be cruelty to wor: 
the mare if she was in such a condition as was desc! 
because he knew no mechanical lameness that W0" 
make it dead lame. The lameness on the 19th Avs 
might have been cansed by a dozen things. __ = 

Mr. Henry Allnutt, veterinary surgeon, Windsor, 34 
similar evidence, and this closed the case. ore 

The Beuch retired to consider their decision, 04 at 
absent 20 minutes. On their return the Mayor said ‘o 
with such conflict of opinion, the Bench found ak 
possible to arrive at a decision as to which was co aly; 
They must be guided at all times by sworn evidence ° os 
if they had to decide what they themselve ther? 
would be no difficulty. Under the eircumstane™’, have 
would be no conviction, and the Court costs batter 
to be paid by the Society, but the magistrates 
make no order as to other costs in the case. cos he 

baw Creed said that under —, gana 
withdrew the charge against Mr. Eggleton. + alieDty 

Mr. Weed caked tn that case for costs for om) of 
Mr. Eggleton. The case was one of professio’ a the 
dence, and Mr. Eggleton only gave his opinion 
horse could be worked. was gu 
_ The Mayor said the defendant Humphrey vr ind th? 
in his action by the opinion of Mr. Eggletom extent. 
magistrates had considered that to a very costs j 

Mr. Creed: Therefore you will not grant. 
the Society ? 

The Mayor: No. 
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“MALLEIN”: THE NEW DIAGNOSTIC FOR 
GLANDERS. 


One of the chief difficulties attaching to the stamping 
out of glanders in the stable or elsewhere is the difficulty 
of recognising the disease in its earliest stages | Koch’s 
discovery of tuberculin, and its employment for the diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis, awakened the idea of employing in 
a similar way a product of the bacillus of glanders for the 
diagnosis of glanders and farcy in suspicious cases. 

In February, 1891, it was reported that in the bacterio- 
logical laboratory of the Veterinary Institute at Dorpat 
an extract had been prepared from the bacillus mallei by 
means of which the diagnosis of the disease in doubtful 
cases was assured. This welcome news was, however, 
shortly followed .by the melancholy addendum that Dr. 
Kalning, the discoverer of the preparation, had contracted 
the disease himself, and had died. Kalning’s mode of 
preparation! of the extract was as follows: He took 5 
grammes of a pure culture of bacillus mallei, added to it 
20 cubic centimetres of sterilised distilled water, and 
placed the mixture in the thermostat at 120 C. for twenty 
minutes. He repeated this heating process four times 
inforty-eight hours,and then left the mixture another 
forty-eight hours in the thermostat at 39 C. His next 
step was to filter the mixture through a porcelain filter 
under pressure, and thus obtained 12 cubic cent.metres 
of a clear yellow liquid, which was again exposed for 
fifteen minutes to a temperature of 20C. in the thermo- 
stat. This liquid was used for subcutaneous injection 
in the horse, 1 cubic centimetre being used for each 
animal, Of the five horses injected, two were sound, 
two were manifestly glandered, the fifth was inoculated 
with glanders at the same time.the subcutaneous injec- 
tion was given. During the next four-and-twenty hours 
the iujection caused no noteworthy rise of temperature 
in the two sound horses, but in the other three the tem- 
perature rose in the first thirteen hours from 38:5, 38.0, 
38°6, to 40°5, 40-7 and 41:3 C. Post-mortem examination 
of these three horses left no doubt of their all being 
really glandered. 

In a similar way to the unfortunate Kalning, but inde- 
pendently of him, Dr. Preusse, veterinary surgeon at 
Dautzic, attempted the preparation of an extract of the 
glanders bacillus. Preusse? used for this purpose old, 


glanders was discovered in the first five horses, but not in 
the young foal. The next trial was performed on a 
horse known to be sound; it was inoculated on three 
occasions with extract of the bacillus, and each time the 
pemperature remained within the limits of health for the 
forty-two hours following the injection. In a horse 
showing manifest symptoms of the disease the rectal 
temperature ran up to 15 C. nine hours after the first 
injection, and more than 2 C. after a second. 

In the military veterinary school at Berlin a somewhat 
similar investigation has been pursued by Dr. Pearson, 3 
who cultivates virulent growths of glanders bacillus in 
glycerine-peptone broth at 36 C., and when the rich 
growths thus obtained are fourteen days old, he kills the 
bacilli by exposure to 80C. for several hours, and filters 
off the fluid through a porcelain filter. The clear fluid 
thus obtained is sterilised on three successive days by 


tested on healthy and glaudered guinea-pigs in dose 25 
tv 20 cubic centimetres. He finds that in the healthy 
animals this dose causes merely a trace of local reaction, 
and must be increased tenfold to produce febrile dis- 
turbance. In the glandered animals even a quarter of a 
cubic centimetre causes local symptoms, swelling, and red- 
ness, and a well-marked febrile reaction. 

Pearson’s published experiments are less numerous 
and detailed than are those of Preusse. Preusse’s mal- 
lein’ observations haven been repeated by Heyne, 4 
Schilling,s Peters and Felisch,6 Dieckerhoff and Lothes, 7 
and by Walter.8 Subcutaneous injections of mallein 
have been employed by the six first named of these upon, 
in all, 64 horses. Of the'i4 one animal was obviously at 
the time of-injection glandered, but the remaining 63 
showed at that time no definite symptoms of the disease. 
In 41 of the horses a first injection of mallein was fol- 
lowed in about eight hours, and a second in about four 
hours, by an elevation of temperature altogether above 
the limits of the normal. In 23 horses no rise of tem- 
perature whatever followed the injection. Every one of 
these 23 cases proved on post-mortem examination to be 
completely free from anatomical signs of glanders, Of 
the 41 horses which gave a febrile reaction after injection, 
38 were found by post-murtem examination to be actually 
glandered, but in 2 of the 41 the most careful scrutiny 
failed to reveal any signs at all of a glanderous con- 
dition. In the remaining case one suspicious nodule 





dried up cultures of the bacillus mallei growing on potato ; 
these he steeped for several days in a mixture of water | 
— glycerine (equal parts), at the temperature of the | 
ody (38C.) This extract he filtered several times, and | 
Pewee in the steam bath. It was finally an imper- | 
ectly clear, dark yellow, oily liquid, of neutral or faintly | 
= reaction, and possessed a characteristic odour. | 
reusse tried the action of this extract at first on guinea- 
pigs he had inoculated with glanders. Later in the year 
rae brew it on six horses belonging to certain large stables 
of th ich glanders had just previously broken out ; none 
‘Ae six horses, however, showed at the time of his ex- | 
Pe PI any unequivocal sign of being themselves 
a The result of the trial on the horse was most 
rr ee in five of the horses a considerable increase of 
fift e ay Nite occurred, the maximum was attained about 
after 2 ours after the first injection, about eight hours 
n the second; the rise amounted to as much as 22 C. 
a a of the sixth horse—a young foal—a rise of 
alter the on amounting only to0°5 C. ensued seven hours 
owed thant iniection, and no perceptible rise at all fol- 
ing da ——— The firs five horses on the succeed- 
peetions my — lassitude ; the foal was as well as 
twenty-f y- Lost-mortem examination of all six was made 
y-tour hours later. Unmistakable evidence of 





breathe fir Vetiniirwissenschaften, Bd. i, May, 1891. 
° ‘=e mit Rotzlymphe-Mallein. (Beliner 
terdiretliche Wochenschrift, No. 29, 1891.) 





| was discovered in the lung, but did not prove infectious 


in a guinea-pig inoculated from it ; 05 cubic centimetre 
of the mallein diluted with 5 cubic centimetres of 1 per 
cent, aqueous carbolic solution is medium dose of 
Preusse’s mallein suitable for an adult horse. More re- 
cently still Professor Nocard has prepared a mallein with 


'which encouraging results have been obtained at the 


Pasteur Instititute in Paris. There it has been tested 
cna large number of animals from omnibus stables. Of 
this extract undiluted, “ malleine brute,” the dose is 
rather less than the dose recommended above for mallein 
Preusse. Mallein kindly furnished by M. Roux of the 
Institute Pasteur as well as some prepared by Professor 
Sherrington, has for some time been under trial in Lon- 
don at the Brown Institution. The results at present 
obtained have not been quite so thoroughly satisfactory 
as those reported from Dantzic ; but the number of cases 
in which trial has been made is still insufficient to afford 
basis for a positive opinion.—British Medical Journal. 





3 Pearson, Ueber die Wirkung des Malleins. Zeitschrift fiir 
Vetinirkunde, 5, 1891. 
4 Versuche mit Rotzlymphe bei Pferden. Berliner Thierii- 
rztliche Wochenschrift, No. 33 and No. 48, 1891. 
5 Zur Werwerthung des Malleins fiir die Diagnose der Rotz- 
kranheit, Ibid, No. 33, 1891. 
6 Impfversuche mit Preusse’scher Rotzlymphe, Ibid, 39. 
7 Beitrige ziir Beurtheilung des Malleins, [bid., 49, 50, 51. 
8 Eber, Centratbl. fiir:Bakt.u. Parasitenk. Bd. xi. p. 22, 1892. 


twenty minutes steaming. This sterilised extract he has - 
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THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 


‘Horses were rather in the way than otherwise ; 
those of the 7th light cavalry were picketed at first 
near the Bailie Guard, later the Artillery and other 
horses were everywhere to be seen loose, fighting, 
tearing at one another, driven mad for want of food 
and water, four or five were killed daily. At last 
a large number of unserviceable horses were turned 
out of the residency. (September Ist.) 

Bullocks for Artillery and Commissariat purposes 
were in fair numbers at first but paucity of fighting 
men prevented anyone being told off as cattle atten- 
dants. The cattle therefore wandered over the 
place in search of food and were shot down in large 
numbers. The already overworked garrison had to 
spent its resting time in burying the carcases for 
they decomposed in a few hours and caused a stench 
only exceeded by that of the quarter ocenpied by 
the “‘ommissariat and the uncovenanted service, 
which arose from offal which could be disposed of 
only by throwing it over the defences. This stench 
supplemented by that from decaying choosa (which 
had been stored as food for cattle) and other vege- 
table matters proved a fruitful source of diseage, 

nearly every officer who slept at this post suffered 
from fever, small boils, diarrhoea, and cholera were 
frequent in the garrison. The flies were dreadful, 
preventing all rest during the day and disputing our 
food with us. Disease broke out among the cattle 
iu September necessitating summary destruction of 
some to save the meat. Both the garrison and the 
enemy used elephants for the movement of heavy 
guns. Veterinary Surgeon Hely of 7th Cavalry was 
wounded in the arm on 20th July, this part was 
amputated on 22nd inst, but he died from effects on 
mr 2nd of August.” 
Summarised from “Diary of the D 
Lucknow ” by a Staff Officer, 1858). one 








PROSECUTIONS BY R.C.V.S. 


R.C.V.S. v. James CoLeman. 


At the Dublin Police Court on Thursd: 
ay th 
eg “a Bag James Coleman of No. y Goan 
ace, Dublin, was summoned for an infringement of the 
17th Section of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act 1881. The 


prosecution was conducted by Mr. Perrin of Counsel and | 


the defendant was represented b 
C 
bo — that the defendant h (Papen 
yal Veterinary Forge,” and the pro i 
—— that this was a case iukerin tent 
: e decided case of the R.C.V\S. vy. Sukinnie. The 
Feng or wi the defence urged that no offence against the 
c een committed, but the Magistrates convicted 


the defendant and fined him 2s, and 

, £2 costs, th i 

— - decided case was only reported last oath ae 
nd and therefore the pees 


penalty. y would not inflict a heavy 


rae ‘ RC.V.S. v. Hr, 
© Cullompton Police Court on M 
— ne Thomas Hill of en Ce eae 
—— — for au infringement of the 17th Section 
aoe wz nari vie ws 1881, he having put the 
r 3S. nature on two certi i 
relation to a horse. The prosecution was pena omg by 


3 Evidence 
up over hs premises 





Messrs. Carpenter and Martin, Solicitors, of Tiverton, 
and the defendant was represented by a Solicitor. In- 
spector Greenwell gave evidence that defendant had up 
on his door a brass plate with the words “ Thomas Hill, 
Veterinary Surgeon,” and also that he had signed the 
certificates aud put the letters “ V.S.” after his name. 
The Solicitor for the defence took objection to the 
authority of the College, and contended that someone 
from the College ought to attend and-lay the information. 
The Court overruled this objection and after hearing the 
case convicted the defendant, and on his promising to 
take down the brass plate, and undertaking not to use 
the letters or similar ones in future, they dealt leniently 
with him and fined him 30s. inclusive. 


R.C.V.S. v. Watts. 


At the Llangollen Police Court on Tuesday, the 27th 
day of September, 1892, Robert Watts, of Church Street, 
Llangollen, was summoned for an intringement of the 
17th Section of the Veterinary Surgeons’ Act 1881. 
Messrs. Richards aud Son conducted the prosecution, 
defendant being represented by a Solicitor. Evidence 
was given that the defendant had on his door plate 
“Robert Watts, Veterinary Surgeon,” and Inspector 
Hampshire gave evidence that he had been practising 
Veterinary Surgery for some considerable time. The 
Magistrates convicted the defendant but said they were 
inclined to deal leniently with him and fined him £1 and 
£1 1s. costs. 


The death of Mr. W. G. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Clumber Street, Nottingham, occurred in London on 
Tuesday. Deceased, who was 69, had been ill for a long 
period, and recently underwent an operation. The late 
Mr. Taylor graduated in 1843 ; he was well known among 
local veterinary practitioners. For several years he held 
the position of veterinary surgeon to the Nottingham 
Corporation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MATRICULATION AND REGISTRATION 
OF STUDENTS. 

SIR, ach : 
I see the question of the Matriculation of Veterinary 
Students has been definitely settled by the Council. 
appears to me the Registration of Veterinary Studen 
also claims attention. The R.C.V.S. does not register 
students until they present themselves for their first pT 
fessional examination. They leave it to the schools 12 
dividually to see that students entering fora profession 
curriculuni, have passed one or other of the tests - 
quired. Does not the Registration of Medical ee 
by the Medical Council, furnish a good example ry a 


— 


Communications, Books, AND PapERS RECEIVED :—Mese™ 
F. T. Stanley, F. Walters, T. B. Goodall, D. Youn#, 
Thatcher, “A Text Book of Agricultural Entomology 
by E. A. Ormerod. 


ee 
See 





4 be written on 0% 
the names 
publication 
matters 
and 


_Original articles and reports shoul 
side only of the paper, and authenticated by 
addresses of the writers, not necessarily for a 

We shall be obliged by early intelligence of 
worth bringing aad the alte of the profession 
thankful to any friends who may send us ousting? 
local papers, containing facts of interest. 


ene for the Editor to be add 


ressed 20 Fulh® 





